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Living Thought 
Editorial 


A N interesting statement is sometimes made by those 
- & who have read deeply in St. Thomas. They say 
lhat his is a living philosophy, differing from other phil- 
ssophies in much the same manner in which a living 
liffers from a non-living being. And the more one reads 
‘tt. Thomas’ works, the more profoundly one senses a 

blime truth in what they say, an intriguing truth that 
nvites the mind to further investigation. 

One’s early impression is that Thomism is a highly 
srganized logical system. It is reducible to a very few 
undamental principles which continually cross and re- 
ross, from which it develops, advancing step by step, 
dding truth upon truth, until it has built up a tre- 
aendous structure, like some lofty cathedral of thought, 
olid, symmetrical, beautiful, towering towards the 
yeavens, Yet it is not to this, I think, that those writers 
efer. For even a cathedral is forever a non-living thing, 
nd had Thomism nothing more than a logical structure 
powever fine, it would differ from other philosophies in 
legree of universality and endurance and beauty, perhaps, 
sut would never surpass them in kind, in perfection of 
ssence, as a machine is surpassed by a living tree or a 
iving man. 

No, all philosophies, all sciences, must have their logical 
machinery. Deeper study reveals that where Thomism 
a from the rest is in this, that, whereas other bodies 
5 knowledge are logical machines and nothing more, 
Thomism rather has its machine, its signate quantity of 
arganized intellective matter, very much as a living being 
nas its body, its material organization, activated, actual- 
zed, vivified by a living soul. Other philosophies are 
ike exquisite watches; but Thomism is, as it were, a 
iving flower. 
Each fundamental principle of Thomistic thought, such, 
or example, as: Deus est Actus Purus, when vitally 
‘rasped by the mind, contains, or rather, is the entire 
yody of doctrine, not at all in the way a mainspring is 
he mover of a watch, but as an embryo is the complete 
hough undeveloped organism. And from that embryonic 
srinciple Thomism grows, not by that extrinsic accre- 
ion of separate parts with which a machine. is constructed, 
ut by a process of differentiation and coordination of 
tself, by an unfolding from within, by a true epigenetic 
levelopment of that first fertile seed of living truth. 
n a certain sense Thomism even nourishes itself, for, 


when error has crept in to weaken and corrupt, it repairs 
its organization in virtue of its own intrinsic principle, 
and when new truths from whatever source are incor- 
porated into its doctrine, it really assimilates them, tran- 
substantiates them into the vital unity of its own sub- 
stance. In one word, its entire logical movement bears 
a striking resemblance to vital action. 


But what, then, is this vital principle, surging through 
the body of Thomistic truth? Why should the thought 
of Thomas be more alive than that of another man? Well, 
although all life must ultimately remain a mystery just 
because our poor minds have to analyze, dissect, kill, in 
order to understand, and although life of a higher, a 
purely intellectual order is the most unfathomable of 
all, we may at least suggest an explanation. 


Thought is really intentional conformity to an object. 
Consequently, thoughts will be diversified and determined 
by the nature of their objects. Now the object of meta- 
physical thought is being in its ultimate nature, its first 
cause, its source, and its foundation. Metaphysical sys- 
tems will be diversified, consequently, according to the 
diverse natures of the first causes they assign as the onto- 
logical foundation of reality. If the deepest reality a 
thinker can grasp in the ontological order is a lifeless flux, 
or a mathematical formula, or an idea developing with 
logical necessity, his philosophy can never be more than 
a lifeless flux, a dead mathematical or logical machine. 
But Thomas penetrated beneath the lifelessness, the mathe- 
matics, the logic, the machinery of nature to see that it 
was ultimatly a Living Thought in an Eternal Mind. 
The subtle Plato had seen that Thought and called it a 
world soul in a world animal. Wordsworth glimpsed it. 
Shelley, ‘“‘gazed on nature’s naked loveliness’ and the 
vision shook his soul. The genius of St. Thomas, equally 
soaring but more surely understanding, saw more clearly 
the relation of immanence and transcendence between this 
Thought and other reality. Also he saw profoundly, 
always inadequately of course, but correctly, the inner 
proper nature of that Thought: the Ens a Se, the Living 
Truth, the Personal First Cause, the Plenitude of Eternal 
Being. That is why Thomism is the philosophia peren- 
nis that shall not taste death forever. The thought of 
Thomas is alive because his is a living God. 
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Ethics: 


HE term science, which etymologically signifies knowl- 
Bee about a thing, is by usage applied to systematized 
knowledge about many things which come under a com- 
mon category. Any body of truths, therefore, coordi- 
nated under principles from which they are deduced and 
methodically formulated into a system is a science. Every 
science deals with a generic subject-matter common to it 
and to other sciences, which the Schoolmen called its 
material object. This it investigates in the light of prin- 
ciples peculiar to itself on which it establishes its con- 
clusions. The distinctive view of the subject-matter 
characteristic of a science is denominated by the School- 
men its formal object, and so the scope of ethics may be 
formulated thus: ‘Ethics is a normative science, based 
on the principles of reason, and distinct from all other 
sciences concerned with conduct.” 


That ethics is a science in the sense defined may be 
shown provisionally from the demonstrable fact that all 
man’s activity, in so far as it is under the control of his 
will, falls within the purview of ethics. At the same 
time it may be the subject-matter of other sciences. There 
may, in fact, be as many sciences dealing with conduct 
in part or in whole as there are specific ends to which it 
is directed and, consequently, specific aspects under which 
it may be viewed. Ethics, therefore, has a subject-matter 
common to itself and other departments of knowledge. 
Furthermore, it views conduct in the light afforded by the 
rationally known principles of right and wrong. This 
specific aspect of conduct is considered by ethics alone. 
Lastly, it investigates the meaning, unfolds the conse- 
quences, establishes the validity of the rules and laws by 
which conduct is regulated and governed, and reduces 
these to an orderly and consistent whole in which each 
retains its proper relations of dependence or preeminence. 
Since ethics is a body of truths of the kind described, it 
is, therefore, a science. 


Some writers on morality describe ethics as an art of 
conduct. But art, which is the skilled application of 
knowledge to work, does not determine what thing ought 
to be done and why, but how it should be done in order 
to reach a perfection that is fixed by a chosen end. Again, 
an artist is good when the work he produces has a given 
quality, whatever be his purpose in working, and conse- 
quently, artistic goodness is in the thing produced—a 
poem, a painting, or a piece of music—rather than in the 
artist. On the other hand, a man is good through inner 
rectitude of will, and his outer action is good only be- 
cause of dependence on this. Ethics is, therefore, evidently 
not an art. It does not tell us how we should proceed 
in order that our conduct be good, but what our conduct 
ought to be and why; nor does it directly and immediately 
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consider the outward features of the moral act. 


The title of science is refused to ethics by those who }} 


restrict the term to the narrow sense assigned it by the 
Positivist and evolutionary schools of philosophy. 


forms the subject-matter of science, then, undoubtedly, 
ethics is not a science. 


whether ethics is a science or not becomes one of words. 


The real question is, whether there is a body of truths |, 
known by reason which can be studied in the light of } 
general principles equally known by reason, and reduced }, 


to a system.? 


Hs 
There are others who are at a loss how to class ethics. | | 


Martineau says: 

I cannot treat Ethics as a Science, giving account of that 
which 1s. It would be nearer the truth to call it an Art, 
or system of rules directed upon an end. But the species 
of ends contemplated in the common use of the word Art, 
differs in two respects from that which here concerns us; 
they are products external to the artist . . . and they are 
definite acts or objects. The end of the moral conscious- 
ness, on the other hand, is intrinsic . . .; and is also indefi- 
nite in its range, being nothing less than a perfection eter- 
nally in advance of the will.? 


as we shall see, untenable. 


absolute, while the end of the moral consciousness is. 
Sciences have been variously classified. 


plain them by principles corresponding to the grade of || 
abstraction under which they are contemplated; and those j) 
which estimate the meaning and value of things in their , 


bearings on action. In both cases it is the intellectual 


faculty alone that is engaged. But in one case the in- | 
tellect, as it were, looks after its own interests, in the other | 


it ministers to the will. These two classes of sciences are 
called, respectively, speculative and practical. In the former 
the intellect seeks knowledge of truth and rests in its 


possession; in the latter it ordains the knowledge it ac- | 


quires to the attaining of a purpose. 
would consider human acts speculatively, whereas Political 
Economy would consider them practically. Practical sci- 


ences are again of two kinds: those which establish prin- | 


objective to man; and those which establish norms by | 


which human activities are regulated and directed to the 
realization of an inner and subjective end proper to the 


nature of the faculty that originates them. Political Econ- | 
omy, for instance, exposes the laws that govern the pro- | 


In- |, 
deed, if only knowledge of phenomena and their relations |}, 


But this is an arbitrary limitation |, 
on the meaning of the word, and the controversy as to }, 


The Kantian position taken in this second reason is, |. 


Martineau might have added }. 
that the end of an art, as commonly understood, is not | 


In respect of |, 
their attainment, however, they may be grouped under two | 


Mp 


Thus Psychology | 


| 


i 
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yn and distribution of wealth, and logic fixes the 
which the reasoning powers should observe to attain 
appropriate object. Practical sciences of this latter 
are called normative. Now ethics determines the 
nat the will, by its volitional act, ought to aim at and 
dod that it ought to desire in order that volition may 


its appropriate purpose. It is, therefore, a norma- 
cience. 


1@ principles on which a science is based may be de- 
from one of four sources: they may be communi- 
by a Divine revelation; they may be immediately 
nm; they may be inductively inferred from psycho- 
l experience; or they may be generalizations from 
acts of history and ethnography. All four methods 
been used -in constructing sciences of conduct. Only 
aree last, however, need be noticed, for no one con- 
that the ethics with which we are engaged derives 
rinciples from a Divine revelation. So far, there- 
as the source of ethical principles are concerned there 
vo main schools, the Intuitionists and the Empiricists. 
Intuitionists teach that at least the fundamental prin- 
of ethics are intuitively known or immediately per- 
1 as self-evident. The Empiricists derive their first 
iples from the data supplied by psychological obser- 
n or from the facts of anthropology. By tracing the 
is and development of moral conduct and moral ideas 
e individual or in the course of history they attempt 
x standards or norms by which right may be dis- 
nated from wrong. 


apirical sciences of conduct have their value. They 
supply ethics with subsidiary information of im- 
nce, but obviously, only so long as they confine 
selves within the barriers of empiricism. They can 
no conclusion regarding the ground of obligation. 
‘consequence, they have either logically deprived the 
-atives of ethics of their unconditional character, con- 
ling the ought with the expedient or the befitting; 
y have in fact openly disavowed it. That “every 
is thinking about interests,’ and necessarily sub- 
ating duty to them, as Bentham assures us; or that 
e exists a primordial connection between pleasure- 
+ acts and the continuance or increase of life,” and 
experiences of utility have been transmitted through 
‘us modifications, and augmented from generation to 
ation,” as Spencer maintains; or that certain ways of 
and acting came to be approved or disapproved 
e reason or another in primitive groups, and that 
approvals and disapprovals finally came to be or- 
td and consolidated into custom, are assertions of 
to be proved. Even should they be proved, we are 
ch in the dark as ever as to why we ought to put 
nduct in accord with them. We seek for a justifi- 
of the moral imperative, and are given personal, 
ionary, or sociological speculations on its origin 
istory. There is no logical device by which we can 
b from experience the primary principle of ethics. 
byalidity and authority of the principle, ‘‘One ought 
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to do right,’’ which is involved in every secondary prin- 
ciple and is the ultimate major premise of all moral rea- 
soning, is not proved either by showing from what primi- 
tive emotions it arose or what experiences of utility fixed 
it into a conviction. The imperatives of empirical sci- 
ences of conduct can at best be only optatives; their pre- 
scriptions are to all intents and purposes only those of 
moral hygienics. 

Intuitional theories of ethics may be classified in vari- 
ous ways: according to the ground which they assign for 
the binding power perceived in moral imperatives; ac- 
cording to the objective range claimed for the intuitive 
faculty; and according to the nature assigned to that 
faculty itself. We are at present considering only the 
last classification. 

Theories assuming a special faculty by which right is 
discerned from wrong are various, but only two classes 
need be noticed, one asserting that it is a faculty of feeling, 
and the other that it is a faculty superior to other fac- 
ulties, which is at the same time emotional and cognitive. 

The advocates of moral feeling, whom we shall call 
Affective Intuitionists, differ in the detailed working out 
of their theories. These differences, however, regard mainly 
the specific and qualitative object of intuition rather than 
the intuition itself. They agree in teaching that good 
conduct is in harmony with man’s natural feelings, af- 
fections or sentiments, and that, consequently, on seeing 
others do actions of a certain kind, or on being conscious 
of having done them ourselves, there arise within us cer- 
tain agreeable or disagreeable feelings. This faculty of 
experiencing liking or disliking for a contemplated way 
of acting they call the “‘moral sense.’”’ The earlier ex- 
ponents of this theory were Shaftesbury, Hutcheson and 
Hume. 

To cite but one example, Hume calls this moral sense 
‘“‘a sentiment” or ‘‘an immediate feeling and finer internal 
sense,’ the activity of which is wholly distinct from that 
of reason. In order to meet the argument that we un- 
doubtedly appeal to reason in order to prove that con- 
duct is good or evil, he distinguishes between the simpler 
forms of good conduct, and good conduct of greater com- 
plexity. The simpler forms, immediately on being per- 
ceived, command our affection and approbation; and where 
they fail of this effect, it is impossible by any reasoning 
to adapt them to our taste and sentiments. With regard 
to the good conduct of greater complexity it is requisite 
to employ reasoning in order to correct a false relish or 
to feel the proper sentiment. Reason simply enables us 
to discern the object correctly; it is through the moral 
sentiments that we become conscious of its virtuous or 
vicious character. 

This theory of moral feeling is explicitly or implicitly 
taught by a succession of English moralists from Shaftes- 
bury to Spencer. As, however, the affections are various, 
different systems have been elaborated according as pre- 
dominance was given to a single radical feeling, such as 
benevolence, or a group of feelings, such as enlightened 
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self-love with sympathy. Again, they differ in so far as 
they hold that the affection or affections, which are the 
guides and standards of moral conduct, are endowments 
of nature implanted in all men, or products of associated 
ideas of social forces or of evolution. But these differ- 
ences regard the psychology rather than the ethical stand- 
ing of the affections. Generically, they are at one in 
teaching that the faculty by which we are made aware 
of the moral worth of an action is not a cognitive faculty 
but an affective appetency. Cognition of good and evil 
there is, of course, but it is swbsequent to affective states 
and is determined by them. Cognition records the fact 
that an emotion is felt. An action is known to be morally 
good, because, upon its being brought into consciousness, 
a consonance between it and our affections is felt. 

The first difficulty that confronts us in estimating the 
tenableness of this theory is a psychological one. What 
precisely is feeling? The word is used in many accepta- 
tions and covers a wide range of mental experiences both 
of a sensuous and intellectual kind.? Assuming that the 
moral sense is not a sensuous power, but belongs to a 
higher grade of mental life, the word feeling is used to 
express a corresponding form of intellectual consciousness, 
which, on account of its immediate and vivid character, 
is analogous to the sensuous feeling of pleasure and pain. 

Now feeling in this higher sense is either a merely 
passive experience and the moral sense is a susceptibility 
thereto, or it is an active experience, one, that is to say, 
in which a relation is constituted between mind and ob- 
ject. In the first sense, feeling can- testify to nothing. 
Martineau says: 

A state of sentiency, be its seat or be its cause what it 
may—an emotion, a relish, a disgust—is something of 
which I am recipient in virtue of a passive susceptibility; 
it knows nothing, it does nothing; it is simply felt.® 
If, therefore, the Affective Intuitionists teach—and this 


seems to be their position—that moral feelings passively 
indicate right and wrong, and that only by contemplating 
them can the intellect know what conduct deserves ap- 
probation and what disapprobation, they are logically 
Hedonists, though of a superior type, and commit them- 
selves to the consequences of Hedonism. They make 
spiritual or morally esthetic pleasure and pain the norm 
of morality. A purely subjective state is taken as the basis 
of morality, and scepticism is induced regarding objective 
morality. Logically, they should accept all reflective affec- 
tive affections as indications of good or evil. If they do, 
they have no absolute morality, but one that varies with 
the “moral relish’’ of the age or individual. Contrary to 
the convictions of mankind, moral truths have neither 
validity nor fixity independently of the feeling mind. 

If this conclusion is rejected, as in fact it is by the 
Affective Intuitionists themselves, then the feelings which 
do have a moral worth must be distinguished from those 
which do not, by some standard extrinsic to them. But the 
only faculty that can supply this standard is reason. Even 
Hume admits, at the expense, it is true, of consistency, 
that reason must be called upon to determine the proper 
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sentiment that one should feel. Reid’s genesis of the Fe} 
ing Theory is worth quoting here: : 
The approbation of good actions, and disapprobation of f 

bad, are so familiar to every man come to years of under-| 
standing, that it seems strange there should be any dispute) : 
about their nature.... Yet, for half a century, it has been) 

a serious dispute among philosophers, what this approbation’ 
and disapprobation is, whether there be a real judgmenty’ 
included in it, which, like all other judgments, must bej 
true or false; or, whether it include no more but some 
agreeable or uneasy feeling in the person who approves! 
or disapproves. 
He then traces the controversy to “‘the modern syst} 
of Ideas and Impressions’: 
Descartes and Mr. Locke went no farther than to main- 

tain that the Secondary Qualities of body—Heat and Cold,| 
Sound, Color, Taste, and Smell—which we perceive anqji 
judge to be in the external object, are mere feelings 01) 
sensations in our minds, there being nothing in bodies them-| 
selves to which these names can be applied; and that the 
office of the external senses is not to judge of external} 
things, but only to give us ideas of sensations, from which 
we are by reasoning to deduce the existence of a materia}fi: 
world without us, as well as we can. } 
Arthur Collier and Bishop Berkeley discovered, from the| 


Qualities of bodies, such as Extension, Figure, Solidity,’ 

Motion, are only sensations in our minds; and, therefore,| 

that there is no material world without us at all. i 

The same philosophy, when it came to be applied to mat-|jj 
ters of taste, discovered that beauty and deformity are not 
anything in the objects, to which men, from the begin- 
ning of the world, ascribed them, but certain feelings ir] 
the mind of the spectator. ie 

The next step was an easy consequence from all thei 

preceding, that Moral Approbation and Disapprobation are R 

not Judgments, which must be true or false, but | 

agreeable or uneasy Feelings or Sensations.® 

If, on the other hand, the moral sense is a facu'’ 
through which exists a relation between the mind feeli}’ 
and the object felt, it is either intellect or will, that i 
the faculties, the terms of whose activity are respectiv | 
knowledge and appetence. Now appetence is the respc/ 
sive movement of the will subsequent to cognition by i 
intellect of an object that is good or perfective in some we 
of the being of which will is a faculty. It cannot, the! 
fore, be the faculty that discriminates between right a/ 
wrong. 

The most notable of the Intuitionists, who requir 
special faculty distinct from reason and feeling for i! 
perception of moral values, is Joseph Butler. He cz 
this faculty indifferently, “conscience, moral reason, mo|| 
sense, or divine reason,”’ and it is described as a ‘‘Princi 
of reflection’; but usually the name conscience is app: 
priated to it both by him and by his disciples. It is, ' 
tells us, “‘a faculty in kind and in nature supreme over |) 
others, and which bears its own authority for being | 
Through this natural supremacy of conscience over evi) 
other faculty men are a law to themselves.”” It was pla’ 
within us by our Maker to be our proper governor. ‘‘T} 
is its right and office; thus sacred is its Authority.” 7 

Before unfolding this theory we must first notice uP 


confusion, or at least the indistinction, that obtains amo} 
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ers of this school, between practical reason, which dic- 
; the general principles of conduct, and conscience— 
g the word in the sense of faculty—which points out 
right and wrong of individual conduct. Practical 
Nn is intuitive and sure of certain general principles 
onduct; conscience is always discursive and sometimes 
neous. The perception by which we attach the idea of 
tness to a general class of actions is intellectual and 
be intuitive; the process through which we attach 
same idea to a particular case of conduct is neither in- 
ve nor is it always purely intellectual; it may, in fact, 
imes be largely emotional. One may admit as self- 
ent that it is wrong to do an act of injustice to one’s 
yw man, and yet decide for reasons, in the formation 
vhich will plays a prominent part, that a given way 
ting is or is not just. Nor is this a peculiarity of 
al reasoning. In the investigation of historical, eco- 
lic, and even physical facts, men are liable to be swayed 
feeling and to reach conclusions which could not be 
ified by reason alone. If there be a moral faculty, 
efore, it is important to know which of these two 
‘tions is proper to it. 

utler, in the Sermons, seems either not to have per- 
ed the problem or to have reached no clear conclusion 
rding it. At any rate, he leaves the question undefined. 
he Dissertation on Virtue, influenced by the Affective 
ralists, he identifies the moral faculty with conscience 
lays stress on its emotional character. Reid is more 
licit. We have, he says, a moral faculty which im- 
iately testifies ‘‘the first principles of all moral reason- 
from which all our knowledge of our duty must be 
uced.’’ Such a faculty, however, ‘“‘would be of no use, 
re had not the power of applying it to particular ac- 
s.”’ This application is made by conscience, the judg- 
ts of which ‘‘are not like those we form in speculative 
ters, dry and unaffecting, but from their nature are 
ssarily accompanied with affections and feelings’ of 
robation and disapprobation. ‘“This approbation and 
pprobation when we come to analyse it, appears to 
ude not only a moral judgment of the action, but some 
‘tion, favorable or unfavorable toward the agent.” 
» moral faculty, therefore, is an original power of the 
d, which first dictates the first principles of morality, 
then ‘“‘without the labor of reasoning,” approves of 


ons that are good, and disapproves of those that are 
8 

ames Martineau, the most notable among recent rep- 
ntatives of this school, inverses this process. Conscience 
judges our particular acts and then by “‘an extending 
: of intuitive perceptions” “rules emerge from 
;.’’ The immediate object on which conscience passes 
yment is the “‘inner springs of actions.”” “I’hese natural 
ciples which impel to action are manifold in human 


ure. 


We are sensible of a graduated scale of excellence among 
he natural principles, quite distinct from the order of their 
tensity, and irrespective of the range of their external 
ects; and among them, accordingly, there exists “‘hier- 
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archical gradations of authority.’’ The sensibility of the 
mind to the gradations of this scale is precisely what we 
call Conscience. It is not its office, therefore, to pass judg- 
ment on the absolute moral quality of these springs of 
action, for their moral worth is relative, determined, namely, 
by their grade in the ‘‘hierarchy.’’ 


Conscience, in other words, does not exercise its function 
until there is a ‘‘breach of the peace’ in our nature, and 
a difference amounting to strife has arisen between springs 
of action; and its office, consequently, is to decide which 
“is higher, worthier than the other, and in comparison 
with it, has the clear right to us.’”’® The transition from 
the immediate knowledge of the better or worse in an in- 
dividual case to rules or general principles is asserted to be 
not an induction or generalization by inference, but an 
intuition, which, however, is not the same in all men. 


In criticizing this theory, we shall confine ourselves to 
the question whether a special faculty be required for the 
cognition either of the general principles of morality or of 
the morality of an individual act. There are, in effect, two 
questions, the first of which we might dismiss, since Reid 
virtually admits that knowledge of the general principles 
of morality is an act of the understanding, and Martineau 
virtually maintains that it is an induction. Meeting the 
issue directly, however, we contend that a special faculty 
for knowing the general principles of morality is super- 
fluous, and a special faculty by which we are immediately 
made aware of the morality of particular acts is absurd. 

In the first place, then, the advocates of a special faculty 
admit that practical reason is cognitive and, to this extent 
agrees in function with speculative reason. But they urge, 
furthermore, that it is emotive; it not only knows, it 
impels to action. They also concede that both faculties 
perceive truth, but the truth perceived by practical reason 
is sut generis. That ‘‘two parallel lines will never cross 
one another,’ and that “‘we ought to respect the rights 
of others’’ are both perceived by the intellect to be true; 
but in one case the truth is merely identity between an 
object and its predicate, in the other it is an ideal identity 
to be established between the subject perceiving and an 
end perceived. In one case it is only the truth, in the 
other it is the truth of goodness and rightness.1? 

Our answer to the first argument is that practical rea- 
son, or intellect, in so far as it perceives the general prin- 
ciples of morality is not emotive but directive. It is not 
a spring of action, but it puts before the will a truth, 
which may be said to be objectively a spring of action. 
Emotion, which may with propriety be termed a spring 
of action, is subsequent to the perception of the truth. 
It arises, therefore, from the appeal of the apprehended 
truth to the will or faculty that originates action. We 
do not feel the appeal or experience the emotion, what- 
ever form it may be said to take, until we have perceived 
the object that appeals and the qualities in it by reason, of 
which it appeals. The mind may, and undoubtedly often 
does, perceive the truth of moral principles and their ob- 
ligatory character unstirred by any emotion. Martineau's 
description of emotion, therefore, as “thought in a glow,” 
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though in accord with his theory, is in disaccord with the 
facts of psychology. Emotion is no more thought in a 
glow than the pleasure arising from the sight of an at- 
tractive object is vision in a glow. The answer to the 
second objection is, that the truth of goodness or duty, 
precisely as truth, is not sui generis. That honesty is a 
duty, that a landscape is beautiful, that the angles of a 
triangle are equal to two right angles, are not three dis- 
tinct kinds of truths calling for the existence of three 
distinct kinds of faculty. Nor is it true that in a general 
principle of morals an ideal identity is established between 
the subject perceiving and the end perceived. This is the 
office of conscience into the ultimate or imperative act of 
which an emotional element does enter. 

In the second place, then, conscience is not an intuitive 
faculty, discerning right and wrong in individual conduct. 
For, either these intuitive discernments are held to be in- 
fallibly certain or they are liable to error. The first alterna- 
tive is at variance with moral experience. Men find it 
difficult at times to decide conscientiously what is the 
right or wrong of an individual course of conduct, and 
at times reach conclusions which they hold to be certain, 
but which on reflection they discover to be erroneous.'* 
This alternative, therefore, could be held by those only 
who teach that the norm of morality is variable and 
changes with different ages and even with ‘‘the extending 
range of intuitive perception” in the individual. And this 


charge is logically valid against Reid, McCosh, and Man- 
sell, as well as against Martineau. The other alternative 
takes the ground from beneath any sane theory of knowl- 
edge. If we may concede that the immediate declarations of 
any one intuitive faculty may be false, we invalidate the 
claims of all the others, and, logically, we are committed 
to scepticism. Reid tells us: 
The faculties which nature hath given us, are the only 
engines we can use to find out the truth. ... We are born 
under a necessity of trusting them. .. . Every man in his 
senses . . . believes his consciousness with respect to his own 
thoughts and purposes . . . his understanding, with regard 
to abstract relations of things. . . . And he has the same 
reason, and, indeed, is under the same necessity of believing 
the clear and unbiased dictates of his conscience.” 
Our moral discernment of what we ought, and what we 
ought -not to do, is not so strong and vigorous by nature 
as to secure us from very gross mistakes with regard to our 
duty.13 
Our conscience must therefore be educated, he concludes. 
But what this means, except that it must ‘‘by proper cul- 
ture’ be taught to observe and reason rightly, is hard to 
say. Ihe question as to whether conscience is a special 
faculty need not, after what has been said, detain us in 
its solution. Any one who has practised the introspection, 
which Catholic ascetical writers call examination of con- 
science, knows that it is discursive, and that the spiritual 
phenomena and experiences brought forward to prove the 
contrary are easily explained by the interaction of reason 
and will. 

We conclude, 
on reason. 


therefore, that ethics is a science based 
This means that its first principles—or at 
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least one primary first principle—are immediately know; 
neither through feeling or emotion nor by a special faculty} 


but by practical reason, which is nothing more than } 
function of intellect. ‘These principles are admitted will 


specific principles are the progressive Bes fe tain of a firs| 
principle by obvious or increasingly complex reasoning t 1 
classes of action more and more particular. Finally, ever} 
dictate of reason, commanding or forbidding an individue| | 
action, is a conclusion of reason founded ultimately on 1 
first principle. 

First, therefore, in asserting that reason is the basis cj} 
ethics, we do not maintain that all the general principle 
of morals are immediately known or equally evident. O} 


proof, and that the value of the argument by which the { 
are proved may be more readily apprehended by some thal) 
by others. Speculative and practical reason are not two div 
tinct faculties, but two functions of the same intellect. I 


I. 


reasoning processes that are identical, that may be more «) | 
less complicated, and that call for greater or less inteller 
tual capacity, training, and labor. 


Secondly, we do not maintain that our icnowleaen cy 
the primary principles, which are intuitively known, | 
innate, or that it is a priori in the sense that it is indi 
pendent of and logically prior to all experience. The sut}, 
ject and the predicate of a practical judgment betwag y 
which good or right, identity or diversity, is affirmed ” 
eee known through some experience real or imag} 


posites evil and wrong, which are predicated of the sul) 
ject, original to reason. Like all our ideas, whether of | 
speculative or practical character, they are known fro 
experience or through the operations of discursive reasos}! 
It may be granted, moreover, that it is on the occasio}! 
of some experience that we put the nexus or copula bi 
tween the subject and predicate of a practical principl} 
but what we deny is that the necessity of the nexus | 
known by or through experience. 
that ethics is based on reason, we mean that some primat i 
principles of morality are on the clear apprehension of tt 
terms objectively self-evident, and are intuitively know} 
by the intellect to possess a necessary and universal validit! 
which is not due to the constitution of the mind, but 
inherent in the objective reality of the moral order.14 


Ethics, lastly, is distinguished from other sciences deal 
ing with conduct as their subject-matter on three head 
First, as a practical science, it is distinct from psycholog’} 
which investigates the nature of conduct in itself or tH) 
factors involved in it, as ideas, emotions, desires, or tt} 
powers of mind from which it springs. It is distinct als! 
from history, moral statistics, and anthropology, whi 
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ordinated in an explicative system. Secondly, it differs 
9m sciences which, though practical, are not normative, 
Political Economy and Jurisprudence, which directly 
gard conduct in its outward aspects, and which, in so far 
they indirectly entail any inward control, are subject 
the regulative preeminence of ethics. It is for the same 
asons distinguished from an empirical ethics that esti- 
ates the moral worth of an action exclusively from the 
msequences in which it issues or the external effects that 
sult from it. Lastly, it is distinguished by its formal 
yject, which is rightness, from other sciences which as- 
me the name of ethics. To the question, why ought I 
9 this and avoid that, two answers have been given. 
rst, because it is reasonable or befitting my nature to 
m at or to seek to keep what is good and to avoid or 
ek to get rid of what is evil; and secondly, because I 
n obliged to do what is right and to avoid what is 
tong. he second answer necessarily includes the first; 
e first may conceptually exclude the second. One could, 
yerefore, construct a normative science of conduct as 
lated to a rational ideal, namely, to the end and the 
20d, however diversely this end or good might be con- 
ived in different systems. But one could also construct 
normative science of conduct which, including the first, 
ould relate conduct to rightness. Both might be called 
science of ethics. But the former would take only a 
artial view of the problem to be explained, could predi- 
ite only reasonableness of conduct; the other would take 
complete view and could predicate oughtness of conduct. 
- would dictate not only that a certain course of conduct 
1ould be pursued in order to be reasonable and attain 
1e end, but also that conduct ought to be reasonable and 
irected to the attainment of the end. The first would not, 


verefore, occupy the whole field of conduct; the second 
ould. 

Sidgwick names these two sciences of ethics respec- 
vely, aesthetic and jural. It would, however, be better 
» confine the adjective ‘‘aesthetic’’ to the designation of 
ose systems of morality in which moral goodness is 
kened to or identified with beauty, and the faculty of 
yxming moral judgment is held to be analogous to the 
culty by which we appreciate the fine arts. Such a theory 
expressly taught by Hume, Herbart, and others and 1s 
ymetimes attributed to Shaftesbury and Hutcheson. Nor 
oes the denomination ‘“‘jural’’ describe with sufficient ac- 
racy the second school of Ethicists, many of whom, 
nough conceding authoritativeness to the dictates of rea- 
yn, do not ground that authoritativeness in the right 
jus) of a superior. Without anticipating by our designa- 
ons a solution of the problem these different theories 
resent, it will be better to call Eudaemonistic those ethical 
rstems which make well-being («Sapovia) in what- 
rer it may be said to consist, the ultimate category of 
hics, and Deontologistic those which make oughtness 
Se?) such a category. The necessity of assenting arises 
| both systems from truth apprehended as evident or 
ade manifest by reasoning. The obligation of consenting 
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in Eudaemonistic systems is either a natural necessity of 
the volitional faculty or it is groundless. In Deontologis- 
tic systems it is imposed by authority. It must, however, 
be acknowledged that in some of these, though the ought- 
ness of conduct is emphasized, and the authoritative char- 
acter of the dictates of reason is maintained, it is an implica- 
tion rather than an explicit attribute of morality. 
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Aristotle on Happiness and Pleasure 


STEPHEN J. RUEVE 
Professor of Philosophy, St. Louis University 


Evdapovia is Aristotle's word which we are wont to 
translate ‘‘happiness,”’—a translation that is inimical to 


a precise understanding of his thought, and a translation 
whose inaccuracy is sometimes neglected in ethical discus- 
sions conducted in English. A brief paper of this kind 
cannot, of course, enter into all the intricacies of the ques- 
tion, and especially cannot cover the vast field of specula- 
tion on happiness and pleasure: its purpose is merely to 
indicate the fact that when we ‘‘agree’’ with Aristotle in 
calling happiness the ultimate end of man, we are apt to 
mean by that term what he calls pleasure (Sov) ). And 
to his mind pleasure and happiness were by no means 
the same thing. 

The Nicomachean Ethics—in so far as it can be called 
an organic whole—has for its theme an inquiry into the 
highest good. ‘‘What is it?’’ asks Aristotle early in 
Book I. 


As far as the name goes, there is quite general agreement; 
for both the vulgar multitude and the refined say that it is 


evda.povia and furthermore they conceive ‘“‘living well’ and 
“doing well’’ as synonymous with “‘being happy” ( eda- 
poveiv) .t 


But at this point disagreement appears: What precisely is 
evdaipovia? The uneducated and the wise, of course, dis- 
agree; and furthermore there is no consensus within either 
class, and even individuals change their opinion as they 
chance to be harassed by various miseries. Several opin- 
ions on the nature of happiness are explored, of which the 
first is that happiness consists of pleasure: 
The many and most vulgar conceive it to be pleasure, 
and so they love a life of sensuality.? 

Now, from these words one might conclude that Aris- 
totle considers pleasure necessarily sensual; but if this was 
his meaning he changed his mind when he came to write 
Book X, where we find mention of mathematical pleasure! 


Pleasures arising from mathematical studies are not asso- 
ciated with pain.? 

The inquiry into the nature of eudaimonia is sidetracked 
for the present, and the question of the summum bonum 
is taken up. In view of the fact that this good is never 
sought for the sake of some further good, it appears that 
eudaimonia ts this supreme good, since eudaimonia is al- 
ways aimed at for itself. Hence to that extent everybody 
is correct; for, without analyzing it, all assert that it is 
the highest good. But when Aristotle essays to give his 
reason for the finality of eudaimonia, he appears to me to 
lose contact with actuality. Does this accord with what 
we actually know of ourselves and others? 


We always choose eudaimonia on its own account, and 
never with an eye to something further; whereas honor, 
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pleasure, mind, and every excellence we choose on their | 
own account, it is true (for we should choose each of them qT j 
even if no consequence were forthcoming), but we choose © 
them also with an eye to eudaimonia, conceiving that 4 
through them we shall be in possession of eudaimonia.* 
This indeed sounds convincing enough provided 
substitute “happiness” 
translations; but bear in mind that ne eudaimonia is “ail 
operation of the soul in the way of excellence, in a com} 
plete life,’’ and you will find it difficult to assert that out 
experience teaches us that we seek it for its own sake, anit 
even seek pleasure for the sake of it. Try as we will, wi), 
can hardly arouse in our minds this hyper-rational ide|j 
when we hear the word “‘happiness’’; rather we smuggl} 
in the ordinary meanings of happiness, and so bring iy 
about that Aristotle’s arguments appeal to us. \ 
Recently I have been reading a new book—entirely secu 
lar and naturalistic, utilitarian, shrewd, and not a philo}’ 
sophical treatise but a hand-book explaining the techniqu' 
of living in harmony and happiness with one’s wife oj 
husband, respectively. I refer to it as Aristotle woulda 
to get the opinion of rév woAAdv Kal hoptixwrdrov. 


I must confess it is hard for me to see how what we 
call Happiness (and I think the word has come to mean 
that particular glow of well-being that arises when some- 
thing deep in us is being satisfied and fulfilled) can take 
any place but the highest place in our estimate of life’s 
highest good.® 

Now, this certainly has nothing in common with “ 
operation of the soul in the way of excellence,’ but 
rather exactly what Aristotle meant by pleasure.® 
quote Mr. Powys again, keeping in mind his definition o 
happiness: 

What religious person for instance would make the aim |} 
of life the process of knowing God, and becoming one 4 
with God, if this conscious harmony with the spirit un- 
derlying the system of things did not imply personal hap- 
piness? 7 i 
Perhaps, however, this is an inept source of informa-| 

tion, a source unequal to philosophical demands; let us} 

consult the Oxford Dictionary. Here we find | 
HAPPINESS: 1. Good fortune or luck in life or in a par- 

ticular affair; success, prosperity. 

2. The state of pleasurable content of mind, which re- 4 


sults from success or the attainment of what is con- _ 
sidered good. 


3. Successful or felicitous aptitude, fitness, suitability, or 
appropriateness; felicity. MS 

but no mention of a working in the way of excellence. Ir 
other words, this term simply does not have such a mean- 
ing: if we artificially and forcibly attach this meaning, it, 
will not stick, and, before we are aware, we are using ta 
term with the ordinary connotations. | 


ie i eS pipe 
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bee 
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[In fact Aristotle himself appears occasionally to do the 
| e when he forgets his strictly formalistic frame of 
Dught. To select just one from a number of instances, 
_ discusses the problem whether the misfortunes and 
mes and horrors of the living can rob their departed 
gends and relatives of their eudaimonia.8 We may note 
| passing, that edSaivov and paxdpios are used in this place 
jsynonyms, and it seems that paxapia does signify a cer- 
yn glow of well-being. Indeed Aristotle derives the 
prd paxdpios from yxaipew .° 


| Furthermore, Aristotle’s previous formal explanations to 
contrary notwithstanding, one must make a distinct 
ort to escape the impression of futile verbosity on read- 
in a faithful translation that ‘‘happiness is very pleas- 
yabie.”’ #9 But Aristotle himself—at least when mindful 
“his formal definition—could in all seriousness and rea- 
pablenes say that jdiordv (éorw) 4 ebdaxpovia since he 
intained there was a clear distinction between the two 
eas, and hence this is a synthetic proposition. 
On the other hand not all the obscurity and confusion 
lises from translation, but part of it is due to Aristotle’s 
wn words. An instance of this is his two partly contra- 
tory accounts of pleasure which occur in Book VII, 
52b1-1154b33 (i. e., the end of the book), and prac- 
sally the whole of Book X. In the former he states 
plicitly that pleasure is an activity, 


“an activity of the natural 
state,” 14 

hile in the latter he is at pains to show that it is not an 
tivity but a sort of coloring of activity: 


ss rather we should say 
s 


| 


Pleasure perfects activity as a supervening finish, such as 
is beauty in people at their prime.}? 
ow, from these two points of view it would seem that 
easure is both “‘the activity of a natural state,’ and ‘“‘the 
ate accompanying a natural activity.” 
To gather the loose ends of our argument, one thing 
evident, namely, that (allowing for certain little in- 
ynsistencies) Aristotle considers happiness and pleasure 
) be two entirely different things, as shown by passages 
© numerous to be quoted. Happiness is a serious op- 
ation,!3 not an amusement which is pleasant.1* Pleasure 
a consequence of happiness—the flowering out from this 
orking in the way of excellence. But in English this 
not so; and I believe Mr. Powys can bear witness to 
Ye universal understanding of the relation of the two: 


Happiness differs from pleasure in this very thing, 
namely that the idea of quality, the idea of something 
mental and emotional, of something intellectual and what 
used to be called ‘“‘spiritual,’’ is added, in it, to the more 
sensual feeling. A man could be happy while he was in 
the act of sacrificing his life, whereas we should scruple 
about using the word pleasure in this connection.!° 
range to say, Aristotle uses this same illustration and 
tives at the same conclusion; but for entirely different 
asons.1° Mr. Powys says the hero has happiness but not 
easure, because of the high quality of his sacrifice; Aris- 
tle says the man has eudaimonia but not pleasure, be- 
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cause, while acting according to excellence (courage, in 
this case) is always happiness, still it is not accompanied 
by pleasure except in so far as a man attains the end of 
his action (victory in combat, in this case). 


A possible way to free ourselves from the unavoidable 
connotations that cling to the word ‘‘happiness,”’ is to 
abstain from using it when translating Aristotle, and to 
substitute the term “‘eudaemony” or “‘eudemony.’”’ This 
would have its advantages and disadvantages. Of the 
advantages, one is that it is a rare word, and so is not 
cluttered up with our preconceptions, but can be given 
a fresh definition. On the other hand, the Oxford Dic- 
tionary defines eudemony as ‘‘happiness, prosperity,’ and 
that brings us back to our starting-point. Martineau uses 
it thus: ‘“The best defense of the invariable eudemony of 
Virtue proceeds from Shaftesbury,” 17 and here it certainly 
does not have the meaning we shall want to give it. But, 
as I say, its very unfamiliarity will eliminate this objec- 
tion. One of the possible disadvantages would be the 
jettison of the customary proof that perfect “‘happiness’’ 
is the ultimate end of man, leaving the conclusion intact 
however. For, having once agreed to substitute ‘‘eu- 
demony,” (activity of the soul in the way of perfect ex- 
cellence) we shall find it hard to convince anybody that 
it is this we seek in all our operations, rather than delight, 
satisfaction, pleasure, joy. 


In this connection it may be well to remember that Aris- 
totle explicitly refuses to consider the question whether we 
choose life for the sake of pleasure, or pleasure for the sake 
of life—which is activity perfected by pleasure.!® But this 
is the crux of the whole problem, and I fear he would 
have encountered insurmountable obstacles in trying to 
solve it. This tempts me to enter into the discussion 
whether our absolutely ultimate end is the contemplation 
or the love of God, for the probiem and the reasons alleged 
on both sides of the controversy are parallel to Aristotle’s 
unsolved question; but I overcome the temptation. 


In conclusion I should like to call attention to the fact 
that many writers classify Aristotle as a hedonist or in- 
dividualistic utilitarian, because they do not (and perhaps 
cannot) keep before their minds precisely what he means by 
edSaipovie, which they find translated as happiness. But 
was he a hedonist? My own opinion is that this cannot 
be answered by an unqualified affirmative or negative. In 
the sense of considering pleasure the norm of morality, he 
certainly was not a hedonist. In the sense of considering 
pleasure as man’s summum bonum: when he was alert and 
on the defense of his formalistic definition of ddapovia, 
he was far from it; but on occasion when he forgot him- 
self, I believe that he considered intellectual pleasure the 
highest good for man. 
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The Cathartic Principle Once More 


M. B. MCNAMEE 
St. Louts University 


ATHARSIS again? One would suppose that after 
all the thinking and writing on that subject, since 
Aristotle introduced it some centuries before Christ, there 
would be some sort of unanimity as to its meaning. How- 
ever, if you have read much in dramatic theory, you are 
aware of the chaotic disagreement that reigns there. The- 
ories are as various as the writers. To the long list of 
theorists another name has been added within the last 
year. Mr. John Crowe Ransom published an article in 
the 1935 Summer issue of The American Review, entitled 
“The Cathartic Principle,’’ in which he subscribes to one 
of the most fantastic interpretations of Aristotle’s cathar- 
sis. It may be termed, as Mr. Ransom himself terms it, 
the “‘debauch theory.’’ The emotions of pity and fear are 
purged, according to this view, by giving way to a veritable 
orgy of the emotions while witnessing a tragedy. The 
ridiculousness of this theory, as well as common sense, and 
experience, have provoked the following observations on 
the function of tragedy. 

I wish to make it clear in the very beginning that these 
observations do not purport to be merely an interpreta- 
tion of Aristotle, but also to build upon and supplement 
him. But to do this, one must understand Aristotle's 
theory correctly in the light of his whole system of 
thought. This is where so many of the dramatic the- 
oricts fail. To understand Aristotle’s Poetics and par- 
ticularly his dicta on tragedy one must be acquainted with 
their background in his philosophy. Most of the theorists 
interpret the Poetics in the light of their own thought. 
Hence it is that the theories about the function of tragedy 
are as many as the writers on the subject, and as divergent 
as their philosophies. 

But since Aristotle was the first to propose and answer 
the question, it will be helpful to go to him at the out- 
set, in an attempt to discover precisely what the function 
of tragedy is. Anyone attempting to study this problem 
out for himself had best not depend on interpretations 1 
of Aristotle but consult his own works, particularly his 
Ethics and Politics. The Poetics by themselves would 
never give us the mind of their author on any point with 
which they deal, and they are especially incomplete as 
regards the real function of tragedy. 

In the realm of both theoretic and practical science 
Aristotle did more than any one man in advancing their 
boundaries. We might expect that in the field of Poetic 
Science he would have made equally large advances; but 
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it is not so. He had no theory of beauty, hence he we: 
to art with no general conception of the nature of beaut] 
His whole approach here is an experimental one, with ve: 
little by way of philosophic theory. He observes the el q 
ments that go into the making of a work of art, and i) 
effect which the product has upon those who view ‘I, 
merely setting down the fruits of his keen observatio}. 
Thus when he speaks of catharsis, the purgation of tt 
emotions of pity and fear, he is merely stating what ] 
observes to be one of the effects of all good traged 
taking for granted that the general end of all art, 
set down in his Ethics, is being fulfilled in tragedy | 
elsewhere. He in no way indicates that the Catharsis | 
the sole or even the main end or function of traged | 


ful style, and effecting by means of pity and fear th) 


‘ ; : nD Mi 
purification of these emotions.’’ But does he mean by th}, 


in many of his interpreters, we must seek the answer 1 
Aristotle himself; and I believe we can find it, even 1 
the Poetics, by keeping in mind some of the most fund: 
mental tenets of his philosophical system. Tragedy | 
so essentially bound up with the nature of God and mai 
and their relations one to the other, that to understan 
the position of Aristotle on the function of tragedy it 
absolutely necessary that we know his mind on the 
two fundamental concepts. al 

Man, according to Aristotle, is the highest and moff 
perfect being in the visible world. 


In him is an innat 
desire to attain to supreme happiness, and its attainmer| 
constitutes the final and supreme end of his existenet 
But this end has to be consonant with man’s nature ¢| 
a rational being. ‘Therefore his supreme happiness cam 
not consist in mere sensual pleasure but must be linkel 
up with the highest thing in him, his intellect. Com 
templation of the true, therefore, is man’s supreme en} 
and joy. The joy or happiness derived from contempla 
tion, Aristotle goes on to say, is progressively greater an) 
fuller, as the object is higher in the scale of being. Noy 
according to the Ethics of Aristotle an equilibrium must b: 
kept in a man’s life if he really is to attain his end, th 
happiness of contemplation, because excess of any ki 
would be prejudicial to the serenity of mind needed fo 
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‘rue contemplation. Hence the universal axiom of the 
Greeks M8 dyav, “nothing too much,” finds a very im- 
portant place in Aristotle’s Ethics. So necessary is this 
equilibrium, this balanced state, that to keep it a man 
must be ready to sustain even physical and mental suffer- 
ing. Moreover, since the soul was not immortal for 
Aristotle, man’s whole destiny was a thing of time and 
not eternity, and its end was a temporary joy, not an 
eternal bliss. 

This was man, and in his destiny there is no mention 
of God. Why? Because Aristotle’s God was in no: way 
connected with man. He dwelt alone beyond the outer- 
most sphere of the universe, engaged in eternal self-con- 
templation, not even aware of the existence of the world or 
man. To make God aware of them, Aristotle thought, 
would be to limit his simple perfection. He was not the 
reator of the universe, it had existed from all eternity. 

e was neither a loving nor a provident God, and never 
id have nor could have any direct dealings with man. 

his is the sadly incomplete picture of man and God 
which we find in Aristotle’s philosophy. With this in 
mind, we can understand why he found it so difficult 
o explain the effect of great tragedy, and why, even at 
heir best, his statements about the function of tragedy are 
vague and unsatisfying. 

But without this picture, especially of man and his 
anal end, we cannot understand Aristotle’s observations 
at all. It is the rational nature of man which determines 
nis supreme happiness to be a form of contemplation, and 
t is by reason of this that art has such an important 
lace in man’s life according to Aristotle. All art was 
ror him a thing primarily? of the intellect, and its end 
was a pleasure likewise primarily of the intellect. The 
pleasure was progressively more perfect as the object por- 
trayed in the work of art was more perfect. Hence it is 
hat he considers tragedy the highest type of art, yielding 
he keenest pleasure, because it portrays man, the most 
noble object in the universe, engaged on the highest level 
rf his experience, that is, in his social and ethical relations. 

Aristotle, the experimentalist, approached the theatre 
ind tried to determine what effect it had upon its audience 
ind how it obtained it. By his trained and keen observa- 
ion he was led to see more than his philosophy allowed 
| In his conclusions he hinted at truths which 


He saw a great-souled man, a noble character (and he 
Msists that the tragic hero must be great-souled), striving 
i ight and main to attain to the happiness which all men 
Uesire, but, in the catastrophe, frustrated of that end. In- 
ttead of the calm peace of contemplation after which the 
tearts of all men yearn, he saw the hero visited with suf- 
Hering and pain, a suffering and pain to a great degree un- 
therited. He was moved to an unselfish pity at the sight. 

onfronted with the enormity of the suffering and pain 
hich the tragic hero had to bear, and the untold diffi- 
Ities that awaited him in the future, he feared that the 
WItimate issue of the conflict might leave the hero unpos- 
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sessed of that composure, that serene state of soul, that 
joy of contemplation, which for him was the supreme 
end of his life. But the really great tragedy, he observed, 
does not rest here; the spectator is not sent away from it 
highly wrought up emotionally. No, the tragedian by a 
skillful manipulation of the plot gives a little deeper 
insight into the meaning of life and the purpose of suf- 
fering. This vision, vague though it be, by removing 
some of that doubt, which gave rise to the painful emo- 
tions of pity and fear, assuages those emotions. This is 
just common sense; the only way you can assuage any 
emotion is by removing its cause. If the pleasurable 
end of all art is to be obtained in tragedy, it is incumbent 
upon the tragedian to calm these painful emotions of pity 
and fear which he has aroused by this spectacle. For 
Aristotle, the means of removing the cause was a clever 
manipulation of the plot. Hence, the prominence he gives 
to plot in his treatment of tragedy in the Poetics, where 
he says that ‘‘plot is the first principle, and, as it were, 
the soul of tragedy’; or again, 

But most important of all is the structure of the incidents. 
For tragedy is an imitation, not of men, but of an action 
and of life, and life consists in action, and its end is a 
mode of action, not a quality. Now character determines 
men’s qualities, but it is by their actions that they are 
happy or the reverse. Dramatic action, therefore, is not 
with a view to the representation of character: character 
comes in as subsidiary to the actions. Hence the incidents 
and plot are the end of a tragedy; and the end is the chief 
thing of all. 

Plot is of the highest importance because it is through 
the arrangement of the plot that a clearer vision of life’s 
meaning is occasioned in tragedy. The glimpse of truth 
which flashes on the mind of the spectator scatters some 
of this doubt and questioning and fills him with a calm 
which removes the disturbing emotions of pity and fear. 
It is this vision that, even according to Aristotle, con- 
stitutes the real function of tragedy, and is likewise the 
calming influence on the emotions which the tragic spec- 
tacle has aroused. But what that deeper meaning of life, 
and purpose of suffering really were, at which the develop- 
ment of the plot hinted, Aristotle no where makes clear. 
His philosophy as he had worked it out, offered no real 
explanation for the effect of great tragedy on its audience. 
He really felt more than he could express, his experience 
transcended his knowledge. At his best, therefore, he 
remains vague and unsatisfying. Mr. Butcher, in com- 
menting on the catharsis, has said something that Aristotle 
would have liked very much to say when he witnessed a 
tragedy,—but could not because he never reconciled the 
effect of tragedy with the larger tenets of his philosophy. 
This is what Butcher says: 

The tragic katharsis requires that suffering shall be ex- 

hibited in one of its comprehensive aspects; that the deeds 

and fortunes of the actors shall attach themselves to larger 
issues, and the spectator himself be lifted above the special 
case and brought face to face with universal law and the 


divine plan of the world. 
In this last line Mr. Butcher has said something which 


comes very close to the true solution of the tragic prob- 
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lem. It is true that the suffering represented in tragedy, 
in order to have its proper effect, must be given its place 
in the divine plan of things, must be shown against “‘the 
background of eternal time,’’ but here Butcher is no longer 
interpreting Aristotle; rather he is doing what we must 
now do, supplementing him. For Aristotle there was no 
Divine Plan of the universe. 

Just because of his vagueness and uncertainty Aristotle 
has laid himself open to the countless materialistic and pes- 
simistic interpretations which he has received. ‘They are 
all, or nearly all, unhealthy and unnatural growths, which 
do not find their true roots in Aristotle’s thought, but 
rather in the false philosophies of their writers. The seed 
which Aristotle planted, could not grow in the atmos- 
phere with which he surrounded it, but it was a fertile 
seed. There is only one atmosphere in which that seed 
can flourish and come to its full bloom, and that is in 
the light of true reason and Christian revelation. Not a 
Schopenhauer, not a Hegel, not a Hume, or a Goethe, offer 
us a natural development of Aristotle or a true comple- 
tion of his system; for that we must remain at home and 
seek it where it has not frequently been sought, in our 
own philosophy, as expressed in St. Thomas Aquinas. 
Let us turn to him now and see what he has to say by 
way of reply to our query: What is the real function of 
tragedy? For even after we have heard all that Aristotle 
has to say, our minds still remain troubled and unsatis- 
fied. ‘To put our question in another way: Why do we 
derive pleasure from the tragic spectacle in which there 
is so much suffering and pain involved? Has St. Thomas 
an answer to this? He never proposed that question to 
himself in so many words, but in his philosophy there 
are all the elements necessary for framing an answer. 

First of all, unlike Aristotle, he had a theory of beauty 
very much to the purpose; “‘those things,’’ he says, ‘“‘are 
said to be beautiful, the mere apprehension of which 
pleases."” Pulchrum dicatur td cujus ipsa apprehensio 
placet. Now this descriptive definition of beauty in- 
volves the whole philosophy and theology of St. Thomas; 
his philosophy, because it includes his whole theory of 
knowledge as an intimate grasp and possession, of the in- 
most meaning, the philosophical form, of the object 
known. It includes his theology because it presupposes 
that the beautiful object is a reflection of the Divine Beauty 
and Goodness. 


The God of St. Thomas, in contrast to that of Aristotle, 
is a provident and loving God, the Creator of the uni- 
verse, and of man. He created the world to manifest His 
own Truth, Goodness, and Beauty. Among those creatures 
which He made He moulded one after His Own image. 
He endowed man with an intellect, so that seeing the 
beauty of all things, he might know the Creator of them, 
and render Him that glory which He desired when He 
cast the foundations of the universe. Therefore, in us 
all there is an innate desire to know. Omnes homines 
scire desiderant. It is the very nature of our intellect to 
reach out to all truth, and when it finds it, it is rejoiced 
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by the possession of its object. The fuller the knowl- 1 
edge, the greater the pleasure that comes from its pos- 
session. When the mind pierces to the heart of things, | 
and captures their inward meaning, it knows them ‘| 
sense of pleasure, which overflows into the senses. 
whole man is rejoiced. He exclaims, “How beautifull!” | 
Everyone of us has been thus transported by the con- 
templation of a beautiful sunset or the deeper beauty of | 
a noble character. We have, no doubt, asked ourselves | 
what it is that so delights us, and we were probably unable | 
to give the answer. St. Thomas says that when the’ \ 
mind grasps the inmost meaning of its object, it is charged } 
with a special thrill of pleasure because, and here he ad- 
vanced far beyond Aristotle, because in the grasp of that 
inmost meaning it knows and possesses some small re- 


dazzling light of God’s Beauty, the eternal contemplation | 
of which is its final end. This transcending pleasure is}, 
had only in the experience of the beautiful. Why? 
Phelan, writing on St. Thomas’ theory of beauty, says: || 
Each Creature is beautiful in its own way. The essence, 
the form of things is the source of their real beauty, and 
that form is the likeness of divine beauty. To know and 
love the beautiful is, then, implicitly to know and love 
the beauty of God. Those who hunger for the joy which 
beauty brings are really seeking, though perhaps all un- 
awares, for the joys and delights of the vision of God. 


A deeper glimpse into the heart of natural beauty is{, 


abn 
Possessed of that glory of his vision he is not}, 


tion. 

content to keep it, but feels an urge to communicate it). 
to others. If his vision of truth has really been pene-| 
trating, and he expresses himself well, the result will be a} 
work of art. The effect of the work of art will vat 
according to the nature of the truth embodied in it, and| 
the perfection with which it is expressed. Whatever other} 
effect it may have, it will always give pleasure to those| 
who view it, because, as a thing of beauty, it, too. 
reveals some of the Infinite Grandeur of God. The pleas-, 
ure of the whole man, at the revelation of reality, is the 
end of all art. Tragedy, as a work of art, is no excep-| 
tion. But the pleasure which it arouses is unique. Unique, 
too, is the means it uses to fulfill its end. As Aristotle 
remarks: 


‘Tragedy is superior to Epic and other forms of poetry 
in almost all respects, and, moreover fulfills its specific func- 
tion better as an art—for, since each art ought to produce, 
not any chance pleasure, but the pleasure proper to it— _ 
it plainly follows that Tragedy is the higher art, as attain- _ 
ing its end more perfectly. 
But we have not explicitly answered either of our ques- 
tions as yet—and we have arrived at a juncture where we 
can postpone the answers no longer. We must decide, 
now, what the function of tragedy really is, and why| 
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e are pleased at a spectacle involving so much pain and 
ffering. 
Our answer will be seen to be merely a completion and 
supplement to that of Aristotle. We have said that the 
id of all art is primarily (by no means entirely) an in- 
llectual pleasure in the clear revelation of the truth of 
ings. The type and degree of pleasure will be largely 
termined by the nature of the truth revealed. So we 
ust recall the content of the tragic spectacle, if we would 
10w the nature of the pleasure it arouses, and what it 
that occasions the pleasure. A great tragedy is a 
igeant of man’s essential search and struggle for hap- 
ness. For us that pageant is a much grander and far- 
aching thing than it was for Aristotle, including in its 
ope both God and man; a loving, provident, merciful, 
id just God, the supreme goal of all man’s questing; 
-man in his manifold relations to that God, and to the 
uiverse about him. 
We see him struggling on to attain the happiness which 
is whole nature craves, and to which he is ordained by 
od Himself, and yet we see him hindered at every step 
y obstacles of all kinds, and either wholly or partly 
ustrated in his quest. The enormity of his struggle 
Oves us to pity, and our pity is the greater, realizing as 
e do, that he has lost, or is in danger of losing, not a 
ere temporal beatitude in the contemplation of truth, 
ut perhaps even something far greater, eternal bliss in 
¢ possession of Truth Itself. We fear too for the ulti- 
ate issue of the hero’s conflict, realizing how much de- 
ends on the use of his own free will. In lieu of the 
ficulties and evils that confront the hero, and the un- 
rtainty that always hangs about the mystery of God's 
rovidence and man’s free will, our fear for the final out- 
yme is the greater. Our pity and fear become the more 
dignant, the better we realize what is at stake. 
Certainly it is not these painful emotions of pity and 
ar that cause the pleasure we experience upon witness- 
ig a tragedy. On the contrary, if the tragedy were to 
id here it would fail of the chief effect of all art, the 
leasurable rest of the mind in the possession of some great 
uth. The tragedian, as Aristotle unwittingly insisted, 
ust go farther. He must reestablish an equilibrium; 
-der must be reinstated, or at least hinted at, if the pleas- 
‘e proper to the tragedy is to ensue. We have seen that 
was practically impossible for Aristotle to explain the 
fect of this readjustment. Suffering, for him, was an 
il which prevented man’s attaining his last end, the 
rene contemplation of truth in this life. 
However, his explanation is correct, as far as it goes. 
e was right in demanding that the tragic hero be not 
villain, but a man visited with a catastrophe, which he 
ses not wholly deserve. We do not pity a man who 
adergoes a calamity richly deserved by his crimes. We 
e moved to pity and fear at the plight of a man weighed 
swn by undeserved suffering. By this pity and fear 
e are prepared to catch the hint at the meaning of suf- 
ring in man’s life, which the tragedian, to be true to 
s art, must and does offer. In the Christian it means 
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the cross, and is intimately bound up with what Fulton 
Sheen calls the second law of life, Mortification. The 
final readjustment, therefore, is less difficult for the Chris- 
tian, because he sees that, great though man’s sufferings 
be here, his final end is elsewhere; he is given the assur- 
ance that there will be an ultimate righting of things, 
if not here, then hereafter. Though his road be strewn 
with thorns, he sees that it leads at last to a haven of 
bliss that surpasses all understanding. But even this 
assurance does not make the thorns less sharp. For even 
in the Christian economy of things neither the light of 
faith, nor the truth of revelation completely dispel the 
darkness that hovers about the problem of suffering. The 
paradox of losing one’s life to find it always remains a 
paradox, even for the Christian. But a tragedy worthy 
the name must give a hint at the meaning of this age-old 
enigma of suffering and evil. So it does. In fact, it is 
this light thrown on the purpose and meaning of suffer- 
ing in man’s life which assuages the emotions of pity and 
fear by partially removing their cause, and is the prime 
source of the pleasure we experience in witnessing the 
tragic spectacle. 

We may say, then, that the function of tragedy is to 
rejoice the mind and the whole being with a deeper in- 
sight into the meaning of suffering and evil in, man’s life. 
Note that this insight does not amount to an explanation 
of the problem of evil, for that will never come this side of 
heaven; but it does give-a partial answer to the eternal 
why that has been rankling in the hearts of men down 
through the ages. If all pleasure is the rest of the faculty 
in the possession of its proper object, and St. Thomas 
says that it is, we can understand why we derive a unique 
pleasure from the tragic spectacle. The proper object of 
the mind is truth; and here we have the mind at least 
partially possessed of one of the most mysterious and de- 
sired of truths. The clearer the vision the better does the 
tragedy accomplish its purpose. 

We cannot illustrate this with a great Christian tragedy, 
because that has not yet been written; but I believe that 
with further and better thought, this view of the func- 
tion of tragedy would serve as a basis for a very sane and 
objective criticism, and would supply a norm for evaluat- 
ing the great tragedies that do exist. 
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tial, the substantial element which is of the mind. 
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HARLES SPEARMAWN has been Professor of Psy- 

chology at the University of London since 1928. 
His career at University College, University of London, 
began in 1907 when he was appointed Reader in Ex- 
perimental Psychology. Although trained at Leipsig, 
where he came in contact with Wundt, Krueger, and Wirth, 
Spearman retained a strong abhorrence for sensism and 
associationism because of the hedonistic implications of 
these teachings. He studied under, or was intimately ac- 
quainted with Hoffman, Gartner, Kaster, Fleschig, Karl 
Buhler, G. E. Muller and Husserl. 


The confusion in the teaching of psychology and the 
serious conflict in the assumptions of experimental pro- 
cedures were indirectly responsible for the character of the 
researches instituted by Spearman and carried on with the 
assistance of Aveling, Fligel, Wynn-Jones, Bernard Hart, 
Cyril Burt, Holzinger, and others. The major part of 
these researches falls into two groups: that dealing with 
Spearman’s Noegenetic Laws and that dealing with the 
Factor Theory of Ability. From the inadequacies of mod- 
ern theories of associationism, structuralism, behaviorism, 
Gestalttheorie (Berlin), Spearman turned to the past in a 
search for something which would clarify the predicament 
of modern psychology. The literature of scholastic psy- 
chology arrested his attention and absorbed his interest. 
“For instead of sterile artificialities which I had been led to 
expect here, I actually came upon writings—notably those 
of Thomas Aquinas—in which half of the troubles of 
modern psychology appeared to have been already met and 
overcome. ... We cannot credit them with making any 
important accumulation of facts, but they did wonder- 
fully clear up the chief concepts and eliminate many 
dangerous fallacies.’’+ He is impressed by the clarity and 
sobriety of the Graz School of Gestalt (Brentano, Wita- 
sek, Ehrenfels, Meinong, Benussi) which initiated Gestalt 
investigations and reached conclusions radically different 
from the sensism of the Berlin school. ‘‘In the meantime 
I had gone back to the writings of the scholastics and there 
had found the bulk of the Austrian work already fore- 
stalled; often, indeed, over-topped.’’ 2 

Spearman’s contributions to the literature of modern 
psychology are characterized by their erudition, precision, 
and clarity of language and their refutation of the fallacies 
which underlie the hasty generalizations of the materialists 
who are in the van of the American craze for objective 
psychological tests. In the following article we have en- 
deavored to evaluate the principal features of Spearman's 
Two Factor Theory. The general quality of this work is 
excellent; but there are some dangerous implications. 

In 1904 Spearman advanced the hypothesis that all 
human cognitive acts involved a general unitary factor. 


ing able to find any serious disagreement with his hypoth: 
esis. The exceptions were largely attributable to errors 0} 
sampling.? Previous investigators were interested almos¥ 
entirely in devising correlation techniques and in finding 
correlation coefficients. But Spearman showed that a pey 
culiar mathematical relation was presented in the correla} 
tion coefficients of any four cognitive activities. This wai 
a mathematical relationship which Spearman expressed i1 
a formula called by him the tetrad equation.> A tetrad 
consists of any four combinations of correlation coeff 
cients which form a rectangle in a table of inter-correlaj 
tions. The individual units of study are kept to a rectanglii 
in order to limit the investigation to four abilities at oni} 
time. The tetrad equation is expressed by the formula | 

rap X rba rea X pop = 0 ti 
where r stands for any correlation and the subscripts fo) 
the abilities which are correlated. Spearman illustrates thi 
application of the equation as follows: 


Oppo- Com- Memory Discrim- Cancel- 

sites pletion ination lation \ 
Opposites; ase. 1 .80 .60 30 30 wh 
Completion 25.2 De 280 48 Pes 24a 
IWViEMOLY. gee eee Sw cOOu mae ab6 18 
Discrimination _.. 4 .30 24 18 .09 
Cancellation =... 5m. 330 24 18 .09 


are correlation coeflicients. If we take the correlation ee : 


efficients for Opposites, Discrimination, Completion, anc 


Cancellation, then 


rw will be the correlation between Opposites ang} 
Completion which is .80 
rea will be the correlation between Discrimination anth 
Cancellation which is .09 ) 
rea will be the correlation between Opposites and Can} 
cellation which is .30 ds 
rep will be the correlation between Discrimination an 
Completion which is .24. 73 

Supplying these values in the tetrad equation, we have 
.80 x .09 —- .30 x .24 = 0. 


errors of administration, sampling or reliability of the tes | 
items; or there has been considerable over-lap in the abil} 
ities measured. 

A high degree of positive correlation is interpreted bi 
Spearman to manifest the presence of a factor common {| 
all the activities in which the high measure of correlation] 
is found. The correlation coefficient indicates the degre 
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correlation between any two given cognitive activities. 
orrelations for several activities tend to become arranged 
an hierarchial order of descending values. (Cf. above 
ble.) An inter-columnar correlation is the correlation 
tween any two columns of correlations in a table of 
relations. A correlation coefficient of .85 indicates, 
hen discussing the relationship of two cognitive activ- 
ies, the degree of probable similarity existing between 
em. An inter-columnar correlation of +1.00 indicates 
at a common factor enters into the inter-correlated ac- 
Vities, but this number does not indicate the quantitative 
alue of the common factor. If this latter coefficient is 
gnificantly greater or less than +1.00, no common factor 
cists in those activities for which the correlation table 
2s been worked out. The statement must be modified 
here overlap is found. If we ascribe to the common factor 
q) the degree of correlation .85 existing between two 
iven activities, the difference, roughiy, between .85 and 
nity will be the measure of the uncorrelated or specific 
ictors, (s), involved in these activities. The correlation 
yefficient indicates the degree of respective variation of the 
WO activities under discussion, but it does not indicate 
¥e quantity of the common factor present in these two 
ctivities. Spearman worked for many years to devise 
ormulae for the measurement of g and s. He finally suc- 
eded in devising equations based upon an application of 
‘ule’s theorem.® 


If the tetrad equation holds throughout a table of cor- 
lations, every measurement of each ability is composed of 
wo factors—a general factor (g) and a specific factor 
s). In order to obtain a true value of g, we must test all 
ne known cognitive activities. For any given person, the 
ue g represents a maximum value. It varies from ac- 
vity to activity in the same individual and it varies from 
idividual to individual. The factor s does not correlate 
rith the factor g. It does not increase as g increases, in- 
rease as g decreases, or decrease as g decreases.’ 

What is g? The factor g is found in greatest propor- 
ion in those activities which involve judgment, reasoning, 
he perception of relationship. The factor s is found in 
reatest amount in musical abilities, in linguistic activities, 
1 memory, sensory discrimination, and in learned motor 
kills. In a certain sense we may speak of g as a general 
bility. But there are no specific abilities. All abilities 
rvolve both g and s; but some involve so much more of 
he s factor that the g factor is negligible.® 


The tetrad equation frequently will not hold even after 
orrection has been made for sampling errors and faulty 
liability. The discrepancy in these cases is due to an 
verlap of the activities which the tests are presumed to 
xeasure. Such overlap occurs only with specific factors. 
“he four most important overlapping tests of this kind 
re those which deal with logical, psychological, arith- 
retical, and mechanical abilities. Where such overlapping 
ccurs, we have what Spearman terms a group factor. 
riefly, then, g represents the amount of a factor common 
> two or more cognitive activities. The factor s repre- 
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sents the amount of the total cognitive activity due to un- 
correlated factors. The group factor indicates the degree 
of correlation between specific factors. The group factor 
is not identified with the common factor.® 

The correlation coefficient is a number which indicates 
how far the changes in one variable are accompanied by 
corresponding changes in another variable. The correla- 
tion coefficient does not establish anything more than the 
measure of respective variation. Any further development 
or interpretation of this numerical value is a non-mathe- 
matical development or interpretation. Hence, the correla- 
tion coefficient does not indicate that one variable is 
caused by the other, nor that the two variables derive from 
a common cause. The correlation coefficient simply in- 
dicates the degree of concomitant variation of two variables. 
The tetrad technique indicates the presence or absence of 
a common factor. But it does not, of itself, indicate that 
this common factor is due to a common or unitary cause. 
The amount of g determined by Spearman’s latest de- 
veloped equations represents nothing more than a mathe- 
matical value, which, for its interpretation must fall back 
upon psychological analysis. In respect to all these mathe- 
matical conclusions, the psychological exposition is hypo- 
thetical. 

Spearman’s viewpoint is disputed by many statisticians 
and mathematicians who maintain that the mathematical 
conclusions of Spearman can be interpreted not only by a 
two-factor theory, but by a multiple factor theory. The 
objectors say that g may represent not one factor but a 
totality of many factors; and in their judgment, what is 
true of g is true also of s. Spearman agrees that s may 
represent many factots; but he insists that a high degree 
of positive correlation can be interpreted only as mani- 
festing a factor common to the correlated activities.?? 
Thorndike’s connectionism is a non-mathematical, multi- 
ple factor hypothesis in which all mental activities are 
explained on the basis of separate neurological bondings. 
Thorndike has struggled to preserve this hypothesis in the 
midst of many absurd and contradicting results. But the 
multiple factor phase of Thorndike’s position receives sup- 
port from Hull," Kelley,!? and Thompson,’* in so far as 
they advocate a multiple factor theory as opposed to 
Spearman's two-factor theory. Even with the application 
of a neurological deus ex machina, Thorndike’s real opin- 
ion seems to emerge in unguarded moments: 


Our experiments on this matter will be reported else- 
where, but we may note now that they indicate that in- 
tellect has a rather high degree of unity and consistency 
and independence of non-intellectual factors; and conse- 
quently permits a fairly close approximation to sub-series 
of tasks which, as total sub-series, do approximate to per- 
fect ‘‘intellectualness’’ while differing enormously in diffi- 
culty. . . . Amounts of intellect . . . are amounts of some 
unified coherent factor in nature which can be properly 
isolated in thought from non-intellectual factors. 

Holzinger,!® Garnett,!® Stephenson,” Garrett,’® and Thur- 


stone 9 are in general agreement with Spearman. 
Spearman refuses to commit himself absolutely on the 
nature of g. But he leaves the impression in his articles, 
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books, and speeches that he regards g as the measure of 
intelligence. He warns that g represents mathematically not 
any concrete thing but only a value or a magnitude; that 
g must not be taken for that which is measured by the 
ordinary tests of intelligence; that g extends far beyond 
the range of what is usually called by that term. However, 
Spearman finds most of the modern attempts to explain 
intelligence arbitrary, indifferent, obscure, or futile; be- 
cause the average test constructor is not interested in the 
investigation of the nature of intelligence. Spearman says: 
“Eventually we may or may not find reason to conclude 
that g measures something that can appropriately be called 
intelligence.’’ 2° He regards g in the Aristotelian sense of 
energeia (actual change) as distinguished from dunamis 
(latent potentiality for change). This leads him to con- 
clude that g is most probably identified with mental energy 
and that g represents a general or purely quantitative factor 
underlying all cognitive activity. But his study concerns 
the nature of intelligence. It is one thing to speak about 
the energy performance factors of ‘“‘intelligence’’ opera- 
tions and another thing to identify a quantitative factor 
with the fundamental concept of intelligence. There can 
be no intelligence without an intellect. The identification 
of a quantitative factor with intelligence would seem to 
exclude the intellect from ‘intelligence’ operation. To in- 
terpret intelligence as a function of nervous or cerebral ac- 
tivity with the omission of another important factor, 
namely, the intellect, is to come very close to a materialis- 
tic doctrine of mental activity. And this materialistic in- 
terpretation of Spearman’s explanation of g is frequently 
made by psychologists. Spearman even cites with approba- 
tion Lashley’s opinion that differences of complexity of 
brain functions ‘‘seem to be in accord with Spearman’s 
view that intelligence is a function of some undifferentiated 
nervous energy.”’ 74 

The most serious defect of the two-factor theory is its 
imperfect psychological analysis. Even if we have a quan- 
titative estimate of the amount of nervous energy or an 
analysis of the complexity of the neurological factors which 
enter into a mental activity, we should have a most un- 
satisfactory solution of the problem of intelligence by a 
procedure which ignores the most important factor, the 
intellect. Spearman interprets g in terms of mental energy 
and mental energy in terms of cerebral nervous activity. 
The factor s represents that factor in a total activity which 
is not due to g. This factor s has a physiological basis, 
if it is not actually identified with the physiological ac- 
tivity of the peripheral and autonomic systems as dis- 
tinguished from the physiological activity represented by g 
which is cerebral.** Mental abilities and mental activities 
involve many psychological factors. In fact every mental 
act involves a constellation of psychological activities. The 
neurological plays a part, energy plays a part. When 
Spearman identifies mental energy with cerebral activity 
he is using terms which are vague and indefinite. He does 
not differentiate between sense and intellect, nor does he 
take into account the probable difference between the 


cognitive and the physiological aspects of mental activity. | 
And furthermore, his elaborate devices for calculating the 
amounts of g and s do not inform us how far these quan- 
titative factors enter into the total mental act. Neither 
Spearman’s mathematical results nor his physiological in- 
terpretation of mental activity has advanced our knowledge 
of the fundamental problems of intelligence. 

From the cognitive activities in which g predominates 

over s, Spearman deduces three noegenetic laws: : 

1. Any lived experience tends to evoke immediately a || 
knowing of its characters and experiencer. 

2. The mental presenting of any two or more char- 
acters tends to evoke immediately a knowing of the 
relation between them. | 

3. The presenting of any character together with any || 
relation tends to evoke immediately a knowing of 
the correlative character.*? 
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These noegenetic laws represent ultimate categories to i}, 
which any and all cognitive experience may be reduced. 
Since every mental activity occurs in some degree, these 
qualitative laws must be supplemented by quantitative } 
laws, such as those which refer to clearness, speed, retentiv-— 
ity, fatigue, conative control, primordial potencies.24 This 
would seem to show that g by Spearman's analysis repre- 
sents at least three different factors corresponding to the 
qualitative laws. Here again Spearman fails to make a | 


a quantitative difference. He likewise fails to show how ij 
far g enters into or may be excluded from conative and | 
affective activities. Although he is discussing the nature of 
intelligence, his interpretation of g is concerned solely with 
some concomitant performance factors of intellectual 
activities. 

Scholastics divided the operations of the intellect into 1 
simple apprehension, judgment and reasoning. Spearman’s | 
second noegenetic law closely resembles judgment. The | 
third closely resembles reasoning processes. And the first # 
law appears to be a combination of simple apprehension, | 
sense cognition and that which scholastics term reflex con- | 
sciousness. But the scholastic division is rather a logical | 
than a psychological analysis of intellectual activity. There 
is probably no simple apprehension in normal human ex- _ 
perience. Simple apprehensions do not occur as such even — 
in initial and most simple human cognitions. What we | 
have termed a simple apprehension is a logical reduction — 
from a more complex intellectual activity.2° Even the sim- _ 
plest cognition involves direct consciousness in the sense of 3} 
an inescapable although unstressed reference to the self. © 
This active relating factor is distinctly intellectual and com- — 
mon to all intellectual or mental (human) experiences.?6 
Spearman’s noegenetic laws show the futility of utilizing a 
quantitative evaluation of g for an understanding of quali- 
tative differences. The existence of a common factor in 
all intellectual experiences minimizes the value of the 
noegenetic laws formulated by Spearman. 
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Book Reviews 


THE PLATONIC LEGEND 
Warner Fite 
Charles Scribner's Sons Co., New York, 1934, $2.50 

For admirers of Plato who, from an intellectual point of 
view, find invigorating a battering attack upon their cherished 
deals, this book is sure to be absorbing. With the sole excep- 
ion that his world is the elder by nearly 400 years, the thesis 
>f Professor Fite is the very antipodes of that of F. W. H. 
Vieyers who in his Essay on Virgil maintained that it was much 
asier to prove that the world, for the last 1900 years, had been 
ight than that it had been wrong. 

This book is a glaring challenge to accepted orthodoxy: “the 
Republic is one vast omission’ (p. 26); “Socrates iswa profes- 
ional busybody, a flatterer and a snob, a Hedonist and Utili- 
rian, who exhibits all the vices attributed to the Sophists’ 
(pp. 101, 186, 193); “‘there is no idealism in the Gorgias, but 
1 mixture of arrogance and pathos’ (pp. 190, 192); Plato's 
sa clever but prosaic mind and his attitude toward life adoles- 


cent, not to say childish, even ‘feminine’’’ (pp. 283, 299); 
and, finally, ‘‘of all the writers of antiquity Plato is the most 
characteristically pagan’’ (last words of the book). 

Professor Fite’s argument rests altogether upon two princi- 
ples: Plato’s education was for the Rulers only, and Plato 
applied mathematical principles to questions of right and wrong. 

Though, viewed with mathematical objectivity, the Republic 
might seem to justify the first principle, yet the text (not “‘ideal- 
istic translations’) offers some evidence to the contrary. In the 
text 414d, Plato maintains that the whole city has received an 
education; also, let Professor Fite explain how the Commons 
is to be ‘“Temperate,’’ unless it have the essential “symphonia 
hat harmonia’’—to be had (as Plato insists time out of number) 
only by a sound education. When the Stuart Professor up- 
braids Plato for contemning the Masses, he seems to forget that 
the very raison d’étre of the Rulers is the People. It is the 
conviction of this reviewer that, if a champion of distributive 
justice is to offer his sympathies to any particular section of the 
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Republic, it should be, not to the People, but to the Rulers! 

Professor Fite (by way of prefatory remark) tells us that he 
will not concern himself with Platonic Metaphysics. But we 
wonder how he dare attempt to explain the Platonic Ethic and 
Polity without recourse to the Platonic Metaphysics and, es- 
pecially, to his Cosmology. Undoubtedly Plato’s greatest con- 
tribution to Western Philosophy was his reconciliation of the 
One of Parmenides with the Many of Heraclitus; for by the 
amalgamation of these two extremes he laid the necessary cos- 
mological basis for all Ethics and Sciences. Without a stability 
and permanency in Reality, any kind of constant norm of mo- 
rality becomes impossible; Science is utterly impossible unless 
there be a permanent substratum beneath the shifting phenomena 
of the world about us. Plato’s doctrine of the transcendental and 
immanent Ideas offered a solution, and laid the foundation for 
the Aristotelico-Thomistic doctrine of Matter and Form. If 
we keep in mind, then, the Platonic doctrine of ‘‘Ideas,’’ it is 
clear that Plato’s real reason for “‘the extension of this criterion 
(mathematical identity or non-identity) of right and wrong, of 
true and false, from things tangible to the moral’ ordér, is, not 
necessarily his ‘‘mathematical mind,’’ but because for Plato there 
was no really singular. In short, he maintained that, if a per- 
son once contemplated the Real, i. e., Universal, he could ante- 
cedently set forth laws governing the consequent “‘singular’ 
object, physical or moral, as you like, but nothing more or 
less than an imperfect imitation of the Universal. (cf. Rep. 
501b.) 

Although we need not follow Erasmus with his “‘Saint 
Socrates, pray for us,” it is only just to admit the dignity of 
the man, Socrates. Xenophon’s account (who left Athens just 
one year before Socrates died) is not essentially different from 
that of Plato; also, Memorabilia I, 1, confirms Plato’s allega- 
tions that Socrates was unjustly charged with ‘“‘atheism.”’ To 
deny the idealism in the Gorgias has no meaning; who of us is 
such an absolutist as to practice virtue for virtue’s sake? Harsh 
language; but is it not true that nothing that man, a contingent 
being, does is an absolute and an end in itself? Calculation is, 
in a sense, perfectly justifiable. Also, the Hedonism of Pro- 
tagoras is merely Plato’s way of stating that whatsoever is truly 
good for man, taken as a rational animal, is also truly pleasur- 
able; and vice versa. This is not Hedonism. 

Professor Fite is to be praised for his espousal of the cause 
of Democracy; but our “‘Democracy’’ is by no means the 
Platonic “‘rule of the people.’’ Suppose, by impossible hypoth- 
esis, that Rulers were absolutely just and wise; under such a 
government could the Commons justly complain of non-repre- 
sentation? ‘To us lovers of the masses this may seem shocking; 
but can we refute Plato’s argument? Then, to assimilate the 
Platonic State to the U. S. S. R. is incomprehensible. The 
Stuart Professor knows surely that Plato is banned from the 
U.S. S. R. because of his Idealism, belief in a teleological prin- 
ciple in the universe, doctrine of an immortal soul. 

This book is but another instance of ‘‘proving a thesis.’’ Like 
the painter who mixes green and red and gets black, Professor 
Fite mixes Platonic error with truth and gets a damaging 
result. Plato has both mud and stars to offer; we must choose. 
This book is recommend to the “‘general reader;”’ this reviewer 
would recommend it only to the professor or serious student of 
Plato who has read Plato first. The two chapters: ‘“The 
Scientific Prepossession’’ and ‘“The Mathematical Mind’’ are the 
very best that we have read on the subject. 

If it is true that the cause is never less than the effect, then 
any fair critique of Plato must view the man in the light of that 
beacon which, proceeding in a brilliant fatsceau from the Dia- 
logues, has illuminated the thought of Western Europe. Plato 
cannot be judged “‘up close;’’ he must be viewed through the 
medium of the centuries which he has so profoundly influenced. 


M. J. DONNELLY 
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LA PUDEUR INSTINCTIVE 
J. de la Vaissiére, S. J. 
Les Editions du Cerf, Juvisy, Seine-et-Oise, 1935 

This excellent contribution to the Catholic psychology of edu- 
cation by the distinguished French Jesuit, one of the first Catholic 
investigators in the field of experimental psychology, can be 
highly recommended to all who are interested in the problem 
of the formation of youth. In days like the present, when the 
words modesty and reticence are qualified with the rubric “‘ob- 
solescent’’ in the modern vocabulary, it is refreshing to read so 
sane and solid a treatise as the present work. In the first part — 
of the book, Pére de la Vaissiére proves on scientific grounds 
the existence of the instinct of modesty, its nature, and charac- 
teristics. In the second part, the author deals in a practical way 
with methods of developing in children this instinct of modesty. 
He disclaims all intention of presenting a treatise on education 
to purity; nevertheless, this may be regarded as an exceptionally 
fine chapter in such a treatise. Particularly worthy of note are 
the sections that deal with the attitude of the Church on modesty, 
and his condemnation of the “‘théortes ennemies.”’ Here objec- 
tively and impartially, the theories of the psychoanalysts, of 
Adler, of those who wish to abolish all safeguards, are examined 
and refuted. Catholic students of education and psychology 
should place this book on their required list. 

WILLIAM J. MCGUCKEN 


JEREMY BENTHAM, JAMES MILL, JOHN STUART 
MILL, SELECTED WRITINGS 
Edited by Philip Wheelwright 
Doubleday, Doran & Company, Inc., Garden City, New York, 
| Be ees re) 

The utilitarian school, of which Bentham and the two Mills 
were the chief representatives, was guilty of over-simplification. 
There are more things in heaven and earth than are dreamt of 
in the utilitarian philosophy. Its basic materialistic psychology, 
and the consequent faulty analysis of pleasure and pain and the 
end of man have long since been found inadequate. Nevertheless 
Bentham, James Mill, and John Stuart Mill exerted a large in- 
fluence on subsequent social reform and politics. In particular 
their defense of humanitarianism and liberty did much to bolster 
up the philosophic basis of democracy. The present re-edition 
of some of their writings is of value in as much as it offers a 
compact introduction to the utilitarian school. Bentham’s An 
Introduction to the Principles of Morals and Legislation is a 
good example of his practical ethics, and the two essays, Liberty 
of the Press, by James Mill, and On Liberty, by J. S. Mill 
present another aspect of the utilitarian teaching. J. S. Mill’s 
Utilitarianism is a closely written explanation of the utilitarian 
theory. At the present time when the accepted principles of 
government are being subjected to criticism from all sides a 
study of the utilitarian school, which played an important role 
in the historical evolution of democracy, can be of considerable 
use. JOHN A. MCGRAIL 


ECONOMIC CONTROL THE EXPERIMENT OF 
BELGIUM 
Charles Roger 
The Catholic Social Guild, London, 1935, Is. 

From the very active press of the Catholic Social Guild, Ox- 
ford, comes this interesting, clear, and concisely-written booklet 
of 80 pages (the Catholic Social Year Book for 1935), in 
which are exposed Belgium’s efforts to solve her share of the 
grave economic and financial problems experienced by all nations 
as a result of the recent international depression. The material 
now presented here in pamphlet form was originally the content 
of a series of lectures delivered by the author at the Summer 
School of the Catholic Social Guild in 1935. Prefaced by a few 
words from the pen of M. Paul Van Zeeland, Belgian Prime Min- 
ister and Minister of Foreign Affairs, the following are among the 


the Moral Principle’; ‘‘A ‘New Deal’ for Belgium’’; ‘‘Mone- 
yy Policy and Bank Control in Belgium’; and ‘‘Vocational 
‘ganization in Belgium.” 

‘When England and the United States cut loose their currencies 
m the gold standard, the ‘‘gold bloc’ nations of Europe found 
ir economic and financial situations very unfavorably affected 
treby. Belgium’s difficulties were rendered more severe by the 
re repercussions upon her export trade (a factor vital to 
igian economic prosperity) of the policy of a growing eco- 
mic nationalism that was being adopted by many nations. 
fessor Roger clearly shows how, under these circumstances, 
waluation of the belga was forced upon the Belgian administra- 
m as a seemingly indispensable condition to the initiation of a 
pgram of recovery. 

‘The chapter on Belgium’s ‘‘New Deal’’ is of considerable in- 
rest, and the author skillfully outlines the points in which it 
n accord with and the fundamental features in which it differs 
m our own American ‘“‘New Deal’ inaugurated under the 
osevelt administration. In its policy of bank control the 
‘gian administration has apparently struck upon the ‘‘happy 
yan’ between excessive supervision and undue freedom. The 
pter on ‘‘Vocational Organization in Belgium’”’ indicates that 
administration of that country is aiming at the reorganiza- 
m of industry along the lines suggested in the encyclical 
adragesimo Anno of Pope Pius XI, and that much of the 
¢de-work necessary for such a reorganization has already been 
ected. To conclude, a careful study of this very readable 
phlet will undoubtedly enhance the reader’s intellectual grasp 
‘modern economic problems of universal importance, while 
iggesting to him at the same time possible approaches to their 
bution. JACQUES YENNI 


WPAUL ELMER MORE AND AMERICAN CRITICISM 
Robert Shafer 
Yale University Press, New Haven, 1935, $4.00 
We have learned to expect that anything emanating from the 
in of Robert Shafer repays careful consideration. Paul Elmer 
yore and American Criticism, one of his latest books, is, on 
weral counts, extremely thought-provoking. 
Perhaps the most interesting, certainly the freshest part of the 
bok is the first chapter, in which Mr. Shafer sets down his own 
hy sane concept of criticism as simply the capacity of judging 
id evaluating things from a validly constructed set of norms 
bed on both the nature of the things judged and on the nature 
lithe person judging. He correctly observes that criticism in 
ss sense is by no means confined to literature, but is an essen- 
\| in every phase of human experience. In fact, he cleverly 
monstrates, that without it our complex civilization could 
it exist safely for a week. ee 
NMr. Shafer, however, is keenly aware of the fact that his view 
Ncriticism is not the one accepted by the commonality of mod- 
|| American critics. He devotes the rest of the first chapter 
Ja very penetrating analysis of their criticism. In a brilliant 
'bosé, he shows that for a century past there has been a grow- 
tendency ‘‘to make literature—or rather the fine arts collec- 
ely—something highly specialized, with a field exclusively its 
vn within which the creative artist might be completely free. 
support of this effort a pseudo-criticism has developed which 
lbrives the critic of the very instruments of all criticism, the 
jwer and right to judge. . 
Taking one critic after another, he shows, by quotations from 
jr own works, that for all of them the sole task of the critic 
teducible to what T. S. Eliot has termed “‘elucidation.’” In 
words of T. S. Eliot himself, ‘“The critic must not coerce, 
|) must not make judgments of worse and better, he must 
ply elucidate.’ This idea is shown to stem from Croce’s 
jory that all art is simply “‘expression,’’ and that all expres- 
is, therefore, art. The only task left for the critic, then, 
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is to determine what the artist has expressed, to “‘elucidate.’’ He 
must make no judgment, no evaluation of the artist’s work. 
For these advocates of artistic freedom, ‘every contribution to 
literature must be accepted just as it is. Every poem, every piece 
composed by a writer, is a sacred organic structure, a pure gift to 
man from the system of things, and is consequently above or 
beyond judgments.’’ Obviously such a criticism can subsist with- 
out norms or standards, because it needs none. In varying de- 
grees, T. S. Eliot, Mr. Edmund Wilson, H. L. Mencken, and 
Dr. Ludwig Lewisohn, both in their theory and practice, are 
shown to acquiesce in this conception of criticism. Such a posi- 
tion, besides leading to obvious absurdities, is an equivalent decla- 
ration of complete critical bankruptcy. 

It is against the background of this chaotic condition that 
Mr. Shafer believes a sketch of Paul Elmer More’s spiritual and 
critical Odyssey takes on a new meaning and value. Mr. More’s 
journey from the rather paralyzing skepticism of his early years 
to his present somewhat watered-down Christianity is very in- 
terestingly and sympathetically portrayed by Mr. Shafer in the 
second part of his book. Most of the details of that journey 
will be familiar to anyone who has followed the course of hu- 
manism in this country. But by summing them up again in 
relation to modern American criticism, Mr. Shafer shows what 
humanism has done towards laying a solid foundation upon 
which standards of criticism may be erected. (Incidentally and 
unwittingly he has also shown the intrinsic limitations of the 
whole humanistic position.) 

One of the best points which Mr. Shafer makes in the book 
is that this quest for standards of criticism is not literary criti- 
cism, but only the search for a viewpoint, for an anchored point 
of departure, that will enable the literary critic to make a judg- 
ment on a piece of literature, with some degree of confidence. 
It is an attempt to establish a scale of values, much as that 
idea may horrify the ‘‘elucidators.”’ 

In the face of a dire need, Mr. More set himself the task of 
determining a viewpoint for at least himself. He soon found 
that such a settlement would entail an adequate concept of man. 
The eventuality was his acceptance of the dualism which has 
been the humanists’ chief strong point against naturalists. Su- 
pernaturalism and therefore a religion, the Incarnation and there- 
fore a Christianity, have eventually come to figure in the essen- 
tials of Mr. More's viewpoint. But in none of these phases 
of his creed does Mr. More admit of any absolute certainty. 
In fact he has shown a peculiar and compromising dread of 
what he terms the Demon of the Absolute in every phase of hu- 
man experience. Here is precisely the weak point, the essential 
insufficiency, of the stand which both Mr. More and Mr. Shafer 
himself have taken. The latter's final conclusions leave no doubt 
about the matter. He pleads for a Christianity which each one 
will be free to construct for himself. He demands that freedom 
in the realm of religion which he so severely denounces in the 
realm of creative art. It is the old story of the Victorian com- 
promise, of wanting to have one’s cake and eat it. Mr. More, 
Mr. Shafer, and the humanists generally, insist on the rationality 
of man, but by their mistrust and misunderstanding of Meta- 
physics they deny man a legitimate exercise of that rationality. 

By their strange mistrust of reason and their denial of any 
absolute truth, after their long quest, they find themselves still 
wandering. Hence, although they seem not to recognize it, the 
critical foundations for which they hoped are still unlaid. They 
have introduced a great deal of sanity into modern American 
thought, but by prejudices which are probably unconscious they 
have hampered their own further progress. However, as Mr. 
Louis Mercier has pointed out, the distance they have already 
traveled stands as a challenge which can be answered only by a 
reapplication of Scholastic Philosophy and the Roman Catholic 
Traditions. If you have not heard the challenge, read it as it 
is proclaimed in Mr. Shafer’s stimulating book. 

M. B. MCNAMEE 
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